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Enamelled Glass 

Mohammedan Art 

Recent Additions to the Ross Collection 

THROUGH the generosity of Dr. Denman 
W. Ross, the collections of the Nearer Orient 
have been enriched by seventy-one objects: pot- 
tery, metal-work, glass, manuscripts and bindings, 
together with a very large collection of textiles and 
embroideries. 

Of particular importance is the fragment of an 
enamelled glass dish (Fig. I), .15 x .085 m., 
probably of Mesopotamian origin and dating from 
the thirteenth century. On a transparent citron- 
colored glass, covered with dark brown enamel, 
three seated figures are represented, whose robes 
are of gold delicately diapered in red outline, other 
details being in red, green, blue, and brown enamel. 
The central figure plays a banjo-like instrument, — 
perhaps a thari, — the one at the left seems to be 
listening, while the head of the one on the right is 
turned away. The spaces between the heads of 
the figures are filled by a bottle in red enamel on 
a gold ground, and a dish of fruit in colors. Sprays 
of gilded leaves spring from either side of the right- 



Thirteenth Century 

hand figure. The faces are delicately drawn, but 
are of the Mongol type seen on figured tiles. The 
rich robes show designs which are found in the 
Galenus manuscript at Vienna, in the Makamat of 
Hariri of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, on 
a pilgrim bottle of glass in the British Museum, in 
a miniature belonging to Dr. Martin, and on a 
Rakka jar and on a bronze bowl exhibited in 
this museum. One is a repetition of Y-shaped 
figures, the second a diaper of octagons, and the 
third a Chinese-like scroll or wave design, all of 
which are found on objects of the thirteenth 
century. 

The addition of thirteen large and small tiles 
makes the Ross Collection of lustered wall tiles 
one of the finest in the world.* Two large 
tiles (Fig. 2), .32 m. in diameter, are of an 
unusually deep crimson lustre with ruby and gold 
reflections, the arabesques and birds and the in- 
sertions around the edge being in cream color. 
A small star tile (Fig. 3) shows two seated women 
drawn in a delightfully free and simple manner. 



*See Museum Bulletin Vol. VI, No. 34, for other tiles in the Ross 
Collection. 
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Fig. 4 




Lust red Tile 



Thirteenth Century 



Fig. 3 
Lustred Tile 




Lustred Tile 



Fig. 2 
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Figs. 5 and 6 
Lustred Tiles with Letters in Relief 

They are dressed in spotted gowns, and their hair 
is confined by a narrow jewelled band across the 
forehead and allowed to fall in long locks down 
each side of the face. While the position of these 
figures is much the same as on other tiles of this 
period, the faces are of a more refined type and 
show no Mongolian characteristics. 

Another tile, .305 m. in diameter, having blue 
and turquoise reflections, represents four seated 
figures occupying the centre space. Above, filling 
two of the triangles, are four small figures, also 
seated. The three lower points contain leaf scrolls 
and birds, the edge of the tile being encircled by 
an inscription. A tile similar to this (Fig. 4) has 
a duck in relief between the heads, and is 
streaked with light turquoise blue ; and a smaller 
one, .2 1 m. in diameter, shows a humped bull run- 
ning through trees and over flowers. The details 
of the design are in blue, and the lustre ground is 
of a pale brown shaded to a darker tone with blue 
and crimson reflections. This piece is dated 686 




A. H. (1287 A. D.). Star tiles 
with cross tiles, similar in design, were 
used to line the walls of mosques, and 
many such may still be seen in Persia. 
The lustred tiles in the mosque at Kai- 
rowan are said to be of the ninth cen- 
tury, but they are square and have floral 
or geometric designs not combined with 
figures or animals. 

Of the fourteenth century is a square 
tile (Fig. 5), .35 m. in diameter, with 
large relief letters in blue on a . ground 
of slightly raised arabesques and fine 
spirals in reddish lustre. A fragment 
(Fig. 6) of a somewhat later period has 
long, slender letters in blue with floral 
scrolls on a lower plane. The details 
and arabesques of the background are 
in golden brown lustre. 
Two small bowls, one decorated on the inside 
with a harpy and the other (Fig. 7) with figure 
medallions and arabesques, are also of the thirteenth 
century, and are painted in the golden brown lustre 
which varies from yellow to red, with reflections 
now like mother-of-pearl and again of brilliant red, 
orange, purple, and blue. The lustre in all cases 
is on a cream-colored or yellowish enamel glaze, 
and forms the background and details of the de- 
sign. The inscriptions around the edges of the 
tiles, however, are painted in lustre. 

Three capitals (Figs. 8, 9, and 1 0) of marble, 
although much defaced, illustrate three very in- 
teresting types. These capitals are almost exact 
counterparts of some illustrated in an article in the 
Burlington Magazine for August, 1 9 1 1 , on His- 
pano-Arabic art recently excavated at Medina- 
az-Zahra, near Cordova, Spain, the site of the 
pleasure-city built by Al Mansur in 377 A. H. 
(988 A. D.). Each capital varies from the others 
in detail, although the general shape and distribution 




Fig. 7 
Lustred Bow 



Fig. 1 1 
Mesopotamian Bronze Mirror 
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Fig. 8 
Arab Capitals 

of the ornament is the same. Fig. 8 is the simplest, 
the decoration in panel effect being carried up with- 
out break and ending in the curves of the volutes. 
In Fig. 1 the design is very similar, but a band 
of bead moulding separates the upper from the 
lower part, while small open brackets support 
the volutes. Fig. 9 lacks the brackets, and the 
panels of floral scrolls are more conventional. It 
is said that somewhat before Al Mansur's time many 
Coptic artisans were brought from Egypt to Spain, 
where they were employed in building mosques 
and palaces for the Arab rulers. They introduced 
Coptic motives in the decoration of these buildings, 
combining them with the Spanish Visigothic orna- 
ment. The result much resembles Byzantine work 
and has often been so called. 

Unique in the Museum's collection is a bronze 
mirror (Fig. 1 1 ), . 1 85 m. in diameter, which re- 
sembles, in the disposition of the ornament, a much 
larger one in the collection of Prince Oettingen- 
Wallerstein, No. 3,074 of the Munich Exhibition 
Catalogue, 1910, and illustrated in M. Gaston 
Migeon's article on the Exhibition in Les Arts for 
December, 1910. This mirror is thought to be 
Mesopotamian work of the thirteenth century. 
The decoration is in three zones, containing busts 
with inscriptions, the signs of the zodiac, and 
other inscriptions around the edge, while the centre 
is occupied by a spread eagle. The Ross mirror 
has an eight-lobed ornament surrounded by a con- 
ventional border, then a band of scrolls and running 
animals, and last, a Kufic inscription. The relief is 
much lower than that on the Wallerstein mirror, 
and the general style of the ornament suggests an 
earlier period. The border of animals is a favorite 
early Persian motive of decoration. It is also seen 
on Han or Sung jars which have been found at 
Bagdad and in Coptic ornament. 

A smaller mirror, . 1 05 m. in diameter (like an- 
other in better preservation in the Way Collection), 
resembles two shown at Munich and one at the 
Metropolitan Museum, all of which are called 
Mesopotamian. The decoration is in relief and 



Fig. 9 



Fig. 10 

Tenth Century 



consists of two lions with female heads, rampant, 
and back to back. The spaces between are filled 
with simple arabesques of an early form. In the 
centre is a high lobed boss pierced in two direc- 
tions, perhaps to contain the cord by which the 
mirror was held, after the Chinese manner. A 
Kufic inscription surrounds the whole. This ar- 
rangement of pairs of animals in different positions 




Fig. 12 



Persian Miniature 



Sixteenth Century 
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Fig. 13 

Persian Miniature 
Early Sixteenth Century 

is found in Sassanian, Sicilian, Coptic, and early 
Turkish sculpture, woodwork, and textile fabrics. 

Among the Persian manuscripts is one of the six- 
teenth century, containing eight full-page illustrations 
of great interest and beauty. Four appear to be 
the work by the same artist, and represent men or 
women mounted on animals whose bodies are 
covered with the most delicate drawings of people 
and beasts. The hilly landscapes in which the 
figures are set are very simply treated, and on two 
there appears the maple-like tree so often seen 
in the miniatures of the sixteenth century. The 
mounts on all four are decorated with delicate 
floral arabesques, birds, and animals in gold out- 
line faintly tinted with color. The remaining four 
illustrations are by another hand, and represent in- 
terior and outdoor scenes with groups of figures. 
The one illustrated (Fig. 1 2) shows a young man 
seated on a light blue and green horse, holding a 
falcon on his gauntleted left hand. A servant 
walks ahead of the horse along the banks of a 
stream, and in the background against a clear blue 
sky rises a golden hill dotted with plants. The 
details on the dress and saddle cloth are very 
minutely carried out. 

A copy of the "Haft Manzer" ("Seven Views") 
by the poet Hatifi contains five miniatures of the 
early sixteenth century. Fig. 1 3 is the finest of 
these, and represents a garden with square pool 
and canals leading from it, where musicians are 



entertaining the prince and his guests, who sit or walk 
among the flowers. The Chinese influence is very 
noticeable in the faces, headdresses, and clouds 
which float across the upper part of the picture. 
The color is very beautiful, and it is interesting to 
compare the miniatures in this manuscript with the 
paintings of some of the early Florentine masters. 
The "Mihr wa Mush-tari" ("Story of the Sun 
and Jupiter") by Mohammed-bin-Attar (the Per- 
fumer), has six paintings also of great interest which 
show the Mongol influence. One of these rep- 
resents the Apocalypse of Mohammed. The 
prophet, in a halo of flame, is seen riding through 
star-strewn space on the Borak, a fabulous human- 
headed animal, while angels kneeling on clouds sur- 
round him. This same subject, treated in a more 
elaborate manner, is one of the illustrations in the 
copy of Nizami's " Five Treasures," owned by the 
British Museum. F. V. P. 




Fig. 14 
Gilded Leather Binding Sixteenth Century 



Mr. G. M. Borden, whose course of lectures 
on Moslem Art has been given at the Museum 
during the fall and winter, has been appointed to 
take charge of the Catalogue of Mohammedan 
Art in connection with the Department of Western 
Art. 



